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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. DOWTON, 
(With a Portrait.) 

Our hero was born in the year 1766, 
and as soon as his tender years would 
admit of his separation from maternal 
care, lhe was sent to one of the best 
seminaries in the neighbourhood, 
where be continued till he reached the 
age of sixteen, and was then articled 
to an architect. During his ap- 
prenticeship he became a votary of 
the Thespian art, and occasionally 
performed at a private theatre, es- 
tablished by the young men of Exeter. 
The part which ushered him into 
theatrical notice, was Carlos, in the 
* Revenge ;” and on the same even- 
ing, Davy, the composer, personated 
<anga. Jackson, the celebrated 
master, attended on this occasion, 
and gave his musical aid to the di- 
versions of the night. The applause 
of a crowded house having accom- 
panied our bero’s first efforts, every 
succeeding day increased his enthu- 
siasm for the stage, while the duties 
of bis master’s office as rapidiy be- 
came irksome and unpleasant. Be- 
fure he had served one year of his 
articles, he bade adieu--to domestic 
comforts, and Joined a company of 
strollers at Ashburton, in Devonshire, 
where he made his début, in his fa- 
vourite Carlos. So eager was he to 
appear on the stage, that he gave a 
new coat off his back to a brother 
Thespian, for permission to play 
the character of Beaufort, in the 
“ Citizen.” 

In this station he continued fora 
considerable time, and suffered the 
usual diflicullies attendant on a strol- 

Vol. LY. 


ler’s life. Being, however, nearly 
starved, reason resumed her seat, and 
he and a fellow sufferer made up their 
minds to forsake the Muses, who 
they thought had forsaken them, and 
return to their respective homes. 
Mr. Dowton and his itinerant com- 
panion, had not long arrived at his 
father’s, and partaken of all the 
comforts a parental roof could afford, 
before he and his associate forgot 
their former miseries, and formed a 
resolution once more to court fame 
and public favour, however dearly 
they might purchase them. After 
much experience in theatrical mis- 
fortune, Mr. Dowton was engaged by 
Mr. Hughes, the manager of the 
Weymouth theatre. From this place 
he returned to his native town, and 
performed Itomeo, Macbeth, and all 
the first characters in tragedy; he 
afterwards joined Mrs. Baker’s com- 
pany in Kent, and married her 
daughter, by whom he had two 
children. 

Mr. Dowton hearing that Mr. El- 
liston. had repeatediy convened great 
houses to his representation of Sheva, 
in -the comedy of the “Jew,” wrote 
to Mr. Wroughton, then acting ma- 
nager of Drury Lane theatre, and 
signilied a desire to perform the above 
part in London. Mr. Wroughton 
returned a favourable answer; upon 
which, Mr. Dowton came immediately 
to town, and made his débit Octoher 
10, 1796. Never was a first appear- 
ance greeted with greater approba- 
tion than accompanied iis re- 
presentation of Sheva, from the 
masterly and truly delicate manner in 
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which he illustrated the feelings of 
the old Jew. In portraying the Is- 
raelite, he never betrayed the imi- 
tator, but evinced the real passions 
of the man, governed by the impres- 
sions to which the business of the 
comedy gave birth ; added to which 
he was not, as we have seen the re- 
presentatives of Jews, sometimes 
Frenchmen, sometimes Englishmen, 
and often Welchmen ; but he strictly 
adhered to the dialect of the part, so 


that the audience never once lost 
sight of the real personage. His 
personification of the descendant of 
Abraham, may be justly ranked as a 
unique piece of acting. 

Mr. Dowton has since constituted 
one of the greatest ornaments of the 
profession; and though circumstances 
occasioned his temporary absence 
from London during the last season, 


we trust he is now permanently 
secured to us. 


Rebielw of Books. 


The Critic’s Budyet : or.a Peep into 
the Amateur Green-Room. Printed 


by J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street, 
Price Is. 6d. 1819. 


We opened this book expecting to 
read a detailed account of a number 
of dramatic amatcurs, who had “ fret- 
ted their hours on the stage,” but 
judge our surprise, when we found it 
to be entirely without sense, gram- 
mar, or decency. The author pom- 
pously styles himself Mr. J.G. Burton, 
late of the theatres Reading, Mar- 
gate, and Chelmsford.—For heaven’s 
sake let him not leave a_ profession 
in itself precarious, to follow one 


where he cannot hope to arrive at 
apything but starvation. It is also 
dedicated to a man entirely destitute 
of merit, and who has the modesty 
to assume the hallowed names of 
Beaumont Fletcher. This trash is 
evidently written to praise a certain 
few, particularly the before-mentioned 
Beaumont Fletcher, as his merits are 
so “ gloriously described.” It would 
have been a “ consummation devout- 
ly to be wished,” if the author had 
remained “ still and mute ;” he then 
would have escaped the lash of cen- 


surepwhich he is so truly deserving. 


London Theatres. 


DRURY-LANE. 


Monday, Oct. 4th. Wild Oats—Lock 
and Key. 


The house opened this evening, 
under the management of the new 
Lessee, when Mr. Thompson, from 
Dublin, appeared for the first time 
as John Dory ; and the following Ad- 
dress was delivered by Miss Kelly : 


ad Though Fiction here asserts her 
ancient reign, 


e claim, a moment, her infring’d 
domain ; 


Truth’s high commission to this court 
I bear, 

Her genuine dictates, and her pur- 
pose fair, 

Whom now she advocates you long 
have tried— 

Encourag’d long his emulative pride ; 
The pride you love !—and he, exult- 
ing says, ; 
You ne’er deserted whom you deign’d 

to raise ! 
‘Early to win your smiles that pride 
aspir’d ; 
‘ smiles his grateful bosom 
rd: 
‘O’er the young germ your genial 
breezes blew, 
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‘And with the growing plant your 
kindness grew. 

‘ Various his toil, but constant to his 
cause, 

© You nurs’d the wish to merit your 
applause :’ 

Actor or manager, he still enjoy’d 

The boon for which you saw his zeal 
employ’d! 


Flush’d by your sanction, dauntless 

now he dares 

To magnify his labours and his cares; 

At Atlas’ challeng’d strength the glove 
hath hurl’d; 

His load a pond’rous, though a mimic 
world! 

The Magi say, (who Nature’s secrets 
track) 

This planet’s pois’d upon a camel’s 
back ! 

Ask’d what the bearer stays, their 
wisdom’s pos’d ; 

That secret orient science ne’er dis- 
clos’d:— 

More happy he whose world now 
courls your view ; 

Ask’d what sustains his strength? he 
points to you! 

‘That strength, the fruit of seasons 
twice fifleen, 

“May fail of fulness, but it is not 
green ;— 

“Or grant it crude, your beams may 
yet unfold 

* The latent hue, and turn the green 
to gold? 


Where first your well-plac’d laurels 
Kemble wore; 


Where Siddons’, Jordan’s brows your — 


chaplets bore; 

Where Pritchard’s pathos bade your 
fathers thrill, 

And Garrick’s magic ’witeh’d them at 
his will; 

Where resting theirs on more exalted 
pow’rs, 

Round Shakspeare’s sov’reign stem 
they wreath’d their flow’rs, 

‘Where histrionic humage rear’d a 
shrine 

To public bounty and a bard divine 

There he the warm devout oblation 
brings, 

Of all that from admiring ardour 
springs ; 

All that the sense of present duty fires, 

All that imprinted patronage inspires. 


On pure intent ambitious to defend, 
To no bye-path his spirit will descend: 
The plain broad road of candour in 
his course, 

The Drama’s honour his propelling 
force. 

Would comic wit her attic summit 
climb? 


Or frolic farce, or tragedy sublime? 


Is oral skill a candidate for fame? 


Doth vocal excellence prefer her. 
claim? 


All real pretension will be welcom’d 
here, 


And taste and genius find their free 
career. 


This bis just pian, expectantly he sues 
The contidence his faith will ne’er 
abuse. 
Courting at large the talent ofthe age, 
No fear he owns for bis impartial 
stage. 
Alib’ral system your support ensures: 
Merit he hails! and MeRIr’s cause is 
YOURS.”’ 


*,* The lines in inverted commas were not 
repeated by Miss Kelly. 


The house has undergone no very 
material alteration ; it has been tho- 
roughly cleaned, and the ornaments 
of the dress circle have been changed. 

A very excellent model for re- 
ducing this theatre has been for some 
time in the possession of Mr. Win- 
ston; it was, we believe, originally 
intended to have been produced when 
it was supposed Mr. Colman would 
have had the management of Drury. 
We sincerely hope the plan will not 
be abandoned, for we are fully assured 
that a great theatre is a great evil. 

Of the general success of Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s management, it would at present 
be premature to ofier an opinion. We 
shall, however, take the liberty of 
hinting, that the theatre has been 
open scarcely more than fifteen nights, 
(this being written on the 26th of Oct.) 
and ten out of the fitteen Mr. Elliston 
has been playing the principal cha- 
racters. We fiave also had a tolera- 


_ble allowance of pulling. The play- 


bills have given us the puf direct, 
preliminary, collateral, oblique, and 
collusive, a circumstance which can- 
not but be sincerely lamented. 


Oct. Sth. The Devil’s Bridge—Mo- 
dern Antiques. 

A Mr. Thorne made his first ap- 
pearance as Florian; and that pretty 
little warbier, Miss Carew, made her 
débit on these boards as Countess 
Rosalvina. Our readers have too 
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frequently listened to her with plea- 
sure at the English Opera House, 
and elsewhere, to need to be told that 
she is a charming singer. Whether 
or not she may be found capable of 
satisfactorily filling the arduous situa- 
tion of Prima Donna at a winter 
theatre, will very much, though we 
fear not altogether, depend on her 
industry.—Mr. Thorne’s voice is a 
low tenor ; but he was so overwhelmed 
with diffidence, that only an imper- 
fect judgment can be formed of his 
powers. The Opera went off with 
the most brilliant eclat ; and in the 
entertainment of Modern An- 
tiques,’” Munden and Knight con- 
vulsed the house with their Cockletop 
and Joey. 


Oct. 6th. Wild Oats—No Song No 
Supper. 

A Miss Povey appeared for the 
first time as Margaretta, in the latter 
piece. She is young, her figure is 
very petite, and the expression of her 
countenance is pleasing. Her voice 
possesses much sweetness and com- 
pass. It is remarkably clear and 
melodious. Her first song “ With 
lowly suit and plaintive ditty,” was 
loudly and deservedly encored. We 
have no doubt that Miss Povey will 
prove a valuable reinforcement to the 
vocal strength of the Drury Lane 
Company. 


Oct. 7th. Guy Maxnering—Prisoner 
at Large. 

Two first appearances took place 

this evening; Mr. Butler as Dandie 


Dinmont, and Mrs. Egerton as Meg 
Merrilies. 


Oct. 9th. Guy Mannering— What 
Next ? 
Oct. lth. The Suspicious Husband— 
Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
Oct. 12th. Honey Moon—Innkeeper’s 
Daughter. 
Mrs. Orger this evening read the 


part of Zamora, vice Mrs. Mardyn, 
said to be ill. 


Oct. Mth. Wild Oats—No ‘Song No 
Supper. 

The part of Frederick in the farce 
was played by Pearman, instead 
of 'T. Cooke, who sustained the cha- 
racter on the 6th. 


Oct. 16th. The Suspicious Husband— 
Amoroso—Mayor of Garratt. 


Mr. M‘Keon appeared as the Lord 
Chamberlain, in Amoroso.” 


Oct. 18th. Fontainbleau—Paust Ten 
0’ Clock. 

Col. Epaulette, first time, by Mr. 
Mordaunt. ‘This gentleman’s por- 
traiture of Colonel Epaulette, so far 
as we can judge from so peculiar and 
limited a part, entitles him to the 
rank of an amusing actor. He has, 
we believe, embraced the profession 
of an actor more from necessity than 
choice ; and having a wife and family 
dependant upon his exertions, we 
cannot but wish him success. 


Oct. 20th. The Fisherman’s Hut, 
(First Time.)—Prisoner at Large. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Rosano Hamblin 
Durazzo Penley 
Stephano Munden 
Balthazar Dowton 
Nicolino Harley 
Crier _ Hughes 
Countess of Modena Mrs. West 
Leah Miss Carew 
Martha Miss Kelly 


Sailors, Fishermen, Peasants, &c. 


Two lovers of a certain Countess 
meet to decide the fate of one, by 
the sword. The lady happens to 
stroll near the scene of combat, and 
saves bloodshed by giving her hand 
to him she likes best. The other 
employs ruffians to force her into a 
boat, and convey her to a certain 
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cave, until she can be carried beyond 
the reach of her favoured swain. 
Here for a moment the story breaks 
off, and a certain Jew is found 
schooling his daughter against mar- 
rying a young Fisherman, because 
he is a Christian, and “ not worth a 
Jew’s eye.” The father, however, 
goes to the Fisherman’s hut, and 
whilst trying the force of his own 
eyes upon the Christian’s pretty sis- 
ter, is joined by the Fisherman him- 
self, from whom he purchases a 
diamond necklace, said to have been 
“caught in a net;” but which, 
proving to have belonged to the 
Countess, furnishes ground for accu- 
salion against the Fisherman, who, 
on being taken before a Justice, is 
permitted to go at large under pre- 
tence that he may scek out the lady, 
but in fact to enable both Jew and 
Justice to pay a visit to the pretty 
girl at the hut, as the price of a pro- 
mised pardon. The Fisherman 
being at liberty, walks with his sis- 
ter, and intended wife, on the sea 
shore, and fortunately hears the 
Countess singing in the cave; but 
being deterred by the approach of 
two ruffians from carrying her off, 
very wisely bids “ his soul’s idol” 
entice them to a more retired spot, 
and there divert them whilst he goes 
into the cave with his sister to ac- 
complish his purpose. The lady 
does her best, and actually succeeds 
in inducing the men to follow her ; 
but the Fisherman and Countess, 
being overtaken by the naughty 
lover and a strong party, are in 
serious peril, until the villagers rise 
in the behalf of so much virtue in 
distress, and beat the villain’s castle 
about his ears. This is the fable: 
but to relieve our readers from a load 
of anxiety, we have the pleasure to 
state, that the ruffians do not actu- 
ally ill-treat or ravish the Fisher- 
man’s sweetheart, but are prevented 
only by the arrival of the villagers. 


The Jew and Justice make fools of 
themselves by putting on eaeh other’s 
clothes, and are turned into ridicule 
by the very damsel whose innocence 
they sought to corrupt. 

We are compelled to acknowledge, 
that with every feeling of respect for 
the memory of Tobin, we cannot 
but regret, that his friends should 
not have valued it more than by the 
production of this piece, which 
exhibits the utmost poverty in plot, 
Janguage, and incident. A fisherman 
finding a diamond necklace in his 
net—a judge liberating aman charged 
with murder, on his bare promise to 
return and be hanged after sun-set ; 
and an old Jew cutting off his beard, 
to go into an intrigue with a pretty 
girl, are a few of the improbabilities 
of this story. The performers made 
as much of their parts as it was 
possible for them to do. Dowton as 
the Jew, and Munden as the Judge, 
were highly amusing, and the best 
scenes were between them. The 
songs were by no means good; nor 
the music, with the exceplion of the 
overture, deserving of notice. 

This piece was originally entitled 
simply, “The Fisherman,’ and in 
the private circles where it was read, 
was declared to combine the charms 
of poetry with the humour of farce 
and the interest of romance, while 
the dialogue and songs were praised 
to the echo. We fear that the expe- 
riment of Wednesday does not fully 
justify these panegyrics:—there are 
certainly many poetical beauties, some 
good points, and a considerable de- 
gree of effect in the situations ; but 
the dialogue rarely rises above me- 
diocrity, the songs are mediocre, and 
the comic scenes not exempt from 
that overwhelming fault which per- 
vades and ruins the whole ; namely, 
the utter want of novelty. The lan- 
guage is a cento; the incidents 
familiar as day and night ; and every 
part and character so completely 
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Mosaic, that the spectator of any 
separate portion might leave the the- 
atre with the impression that he had 
been witnessing another and different 
indistinctly remembered play. ‘That 
there is much taste in these selections 
is true, but still they are only selec- 
tions, and not seldom linked together 
in amanner destitute of probability, 
and alike inconsistent with nature 
and with social customs. 


Oct. 2lst. The Fisherman’s Hut— 
Modern Antiques. 


Oct. 22nd. The Fisherman’s Hut— 
Amoroso—Mayor of Garratt. 


The bills ofthis evening assert, 
that “ ‘The Fisherman’s Hut? was 
received, on its second representa- 
tion with the most distinguished ap- 
plause, and will be repeated every 
evening tiil further notice.” Twenty- 
four hours afterwards we are told, that 
“¢The Fisherman’s Hut,’ in obe- 
dience to the wishes of the public, is 
withdrawn; and it is respectfully 
suggested, that the merit of the 
Poetry, and of some of the Dialogue, 
may justify the management in its 
production.” 


Oct. 23rd. Wild Oats—What Next 2 


Oct. 2th. The Suspicious Husband— 
Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


Oct. 26th. The Way to get Married 
—The Prize. 


Oct. 27th. Wild Oats—Of Age to 
Morrow. 


Oct. 2th. The Road to Ruin—Past 
Ten o’Clock. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Sept. 29th. Rob Roy—The Appren- 
tice—Husbands and Wives. 


Sept. 30th. The Steward—Forty 
Thieves, 


Oct. Ist. Othello—Bon Ton. 
Oct. 2nd. The Rivals—Forty Thieves, 


Oct. 4th. King Henry the Fifth— 
Mother Goose. 


Oct. 6th. Isabella—The Gnome King. 


The above piece is one of those 
vutré sort of things, for which Mr, 
Harris appears to have such a pen- 
chant. It is taken from a legend called 
“An Elfin Freak, or Number-Nip.” 
The following is the dramatis persone : 


GERMANS. 
Duke Klopsteinschlof- 
fengrozen, a Sove- ¢ Mr. Farley. 
reignPrince in Silesia 
Baron Flonck, his Lord 
Chamberlain & Sten- 
ard of his Houschold 
Duke Sigismund, a 
Sovereign German > Mr. Duruset. 
Princess Stella, Daughter 
of Duke  Klopstein- 
schloffengrozen 
Lady Brinhilda, her 
favourite Lady in > Mrs. Gibbs. 
Waiting 


Mr. W. 
Farren. 


Miss M. 
Tree. 


GNOMES. 
Umbriel, the Gnome King, Mr. Terry. 
Duskobrant, his Confidant, Mr. Taylor. 
First Gnome ............ Mr. Connor. 
Second Gnome......... Mr. J. Isaacs. 


ROSICRUCIANS. 

Zauberstarf, a Rosicru- 

cian Cabalist ...... 
Cabres, Attendants on 

aauberstarf, of Messrs. Hunt 

the Sect of Persian { Pyne, Comer. 

Fire Worshippers 

Of the plot we must decline giving 
any account, for we candidly acknow- 
ledge ourselves incapable of rendering 
a series of improbabilities at all in- 
telligible to ourreaders. he scenery 
is almost the only thing worthy of at- 
tention in pieces of this description ; 
and we heartily wish a few such pic- 
tures could be exhibited without per- 


Mr. Abbott. 
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furmers or dialogue, by way of afford- 
ing an evening’s amusement to ama- 
teurs of the brush ;—it would save us 
critics an infinite deal of trouble. 
We were really concerned to see the 
talents of good performers so mis- 
employed. Farren, especially, was 
placed in a very embarrassing situa- 
tion, in consequence of the loud encore 
by one part of the audience, which 
was as loudly resisted by another, of 
an absurd song in ridicule of etiquette ; 
founded on the old story told of the 
Spanish king, who, having been placed 
inconveniently near the fire, would 
not stir until the arrival of the oflicer 
of stale, whose duty it was to remove 
him. The result of this contest—as 
too frequently happens in human con- 
tention—was, that neither party ob- 
tained any advantage, but that both 
parties paid acommon penalty. Amidst 
the storm, the song was re-sung, but 
it was unheard; and the progress of 
the piece was thus uselessly retarded. 
It will, we suppose, have the usual 
run of these things. 


Oct. 7th> The Stevard—Gnome King. 


Oct. 8th. The Clandestine Marriage 
—Gnome King. 


Oct. 9th. The Lord of the Manor— 
Gnome King. 


Oct. llth. King Henry the Fourth— 
Gnome King. 


Oct. 12th. The Steward—Gnome King. 
Oct. 13th. Love for Love—Gnome 
King. 

Oct. 14th. The Maid of the Mill— 
Gnome King. 

Oct. 15th. Love for Love—Gnome 
King. 

Mrs. Gibbs being ill, Mrs. Connor 


sustained her part in “Love for 
Love.” 


31 


Oct. 18. Alexander the Great— 
Cozening—Guome King. 

An old candidate for new honours 
came out at this theatre this evening, 
in “ Alexander the Great.” We re- 
gret that we cannot congratulate him 
upon the result of his experiment. 
With little, if anything, more than 
mediocrity of general qualification, 
he has no one of the essential requi- 
sites for this magnificent personage. 
His deportment was destitute of he- 
roic dignity; his voice organically 
feeble ; and his respiration so short, 
as to be incapable of lofty declama- 
tion. But the ill-success of a débi- 
tant is far from a grateful subject for 
analysis. Mr. Amherst is evidently 
a practised player. Had his choice 
of a character been less ambitious, 
his reception had probably been more 
favourable. His incompetence for 
the part was perceived early in the 
performance ; and an audience, once 
turned from the friendly bias, and 
disappointed in the candidate, is 
usually a pitiless judge. This must 
have unnerved the performer of last 
night through the most important 
part of the character; and indeed, 
in the passage of the second act, 
where he threatens Lysimachus, he 
evinced much judgment, though he 
was by no means qualified for the 
task he undertook. Still we think 
the conduct of the audience towards 
him was by no means praiseworthy ; 
he certainly in his débat at the Hay- 
market in 1817 * promised to become 
an acquisition to the stage; and we 
have no doubt that by practice and 
perseverance, he will be enabled fo 
fulfil our predictions. 


Oct. 19th. Love in a Village—Gnome 
King. 
Oct. 20th. Love for Love—Gnome 
King. 


* Vide “British Stage,” Vol. i. p. 180. 
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Oct. 21. The Steward—Gnome King. 
Oct. 22. Rob Roy—Ways & Means. 


Oct. 25. Richard the Third—Giome 
King. 


Kemble, Cooke, and Kean, have 
sufiiciently proved the principal cha- 
racter in the first piece, to be one of 
the most arduous tasks for an actor 
to undertake. Innumerabie aspi- 
rants have tried their powers without 
success ; and, during the last thirty 
years, only the above eminent per- 
formers have established a legitimate 
claim to it. A new candidate, how- 
ever, for the part of Richard appeared 
this evening, for the first time, in the 
person of Mr. Macready. It was such 
a performance as could only result from 
histrionic talent, combined with phy- 
sical and mental energy, and was re- 
ceived by the audience with a degree 
of applause, which fully sanctions 
his entering a higher sphere than any 
he has hitherto moved in. Great 
faults are however to be found in it— 
of which some are to be referred, 
perhaps, to defects inseparable from 
his general style of acting, and the 
school in which he has formed him- 
self; and others to a mistaken con- 
ception of the character, or a desire 
of being original where originality 
was incompatible with excellence. 
The greater part he may hope, we 
think, “ to reform altogether.” Ma- 
eready is of a warm temperament; 
his ardour frequently becomes too 
great for his discretion, and in the 
heat of action he sometimes goes 
further than he himself intended. 
Though few actors are possessed of 
greater power, he husbands his re- 
sources with so little reserve, that a 
long part like that of Richard’s, is 
sure to exhaust him before the con- 
clusion. In the performance of this 
part his conception varied in many 
essential points from the true one ; 
the character wanted dignity, inteilect, 
and even the grand feature of perso- 


nal courage and superiority to con- 
sequences, implied his own acclama.- 
ltion—* not fate itself can awe the 
soul of Richard.” The scene with 
Lady Anne was too earnest and seri- 
ous; the expostulation with Stanley, 
and the scornful treatment of Buck- 
ingham, were ina tone too humble 
and mild to bear any analogy to the 
proud lofty spirit of Gloucester ; and 
the scene with his officers before the 
battle, betrayed a despondency the 
daring tyrant could not feel ; or, if 
he felt, would not have revealed. 
Kean has been blamed in his Richard 
for his pauses; Macready, whether 
the imputation is a just one or not, 
took care to avoid it, but fell into 
the contrary extreme, and threw off 
some of the finest points of the play 
in so hurried a manner, that all their 
eflect was lost. Under this false 
conception, the sterling actor, as all 
who know Macready’s powers will be 
prepared to expect, frequently ap- 
peared. We should select the scene 
of the murder, the tent scene, and 
of his death, as the most powerful 
specimens. In praising his execution 
of the tent scene, we must decidedly 
object to one part of it, intended to 
brighten the effect, but decidedly in 
false taste—we mean, his baring his 
right arm in search for the wounds he 
had received. It was a piece of 
quackery beneath a man of talent. 
On the whole, and with all its faults, 
it is impossible not to be highly struck 
by Macready’s performance of Richard; 
and we are sure that, when he bas 
reconsidered his ground, and _ esti- 
mated his strength properly, he will 
produce a far stronger impression. 
Even in the form he gave it this night, 
the audience were frequent in their 
testimonies of applause ; and, at the 
fall of the curtain, accompanied it 
by the waving of liats and handker- 
chiefs in long continued motion. He 
was even called for, (according to the 
practice adopted at, and hitherto, 
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we had hoped, confined to the other 
theatre,) to announce the play for 
repetition, which, after silence had 
been obtained, evidently in a state of 
exhaustion, and under great emotion, 
he complied with, and made his exit 
under a renewal of the applause just 
mentioned. 


Oct. 27. Clandestine Marriage— 
Arthur and Emmeline. 


Twenty-three years ago this en- 
tertainment was produced at Drury 
Lane; it is an abridgement from 
the “ Masque of King Arthur.” 
The names of Dryden and Purcell 
have hitherto made this piece re- 
garded as one of the best calculated 
io shew the effect of poctry, action, 
and music. It is, however, extreme- 
ly erroneous for the managers to 
suppose, that superb scenery and 
fine music are in themselves sufficient 
to ensure complete success. Conju- 
ration also has but little effect on the 
audiences of the present day, and 
the “hey presto, quick and begone,” 
of Mr. Conjuror Merlin becomes 
ridiculous. The following is the pre- 
sent cast of the characters: — 


Arthur, King of 
Britain 
Oswald, King of 
Kent, u Saxon... 
Conon, Duke of 
Cornwall, Friend 
to Arthur 


Aurelius, a British 
: 


Abbott 


Connor 


Chapman 


Guillamar,a Saxon 
Officer 
Merlin, the British 
Prophet 
Osmond, a Suxon 
Magician ...... 
Emmeline, Daugh- 
ter to Conon ... 
Matilda, her At- 
fendant 
Grimbald, a Fiend Mr. Emery 
Vol. IV. 


Mears 
Egerton 
Comer 
Miss Foote 


Miss Green 


Venus Miss Matthews 

Phillidel, an airy M. Tree 
Spirit 

Spirit of Light... Miss Brunton 


The scenery is extremely beau- 
tiful, particularly the concluding 
one. The Editor of the OLp Times 
felt indignant at a radical error 
displayed in this last scene, wherein 
our naval and military heroes are 
portrayed in an aérial vision. He 
recommends that “‘ It were better to 
omit it altogether.” No one will, 
however, feel astonished at this man’s 
having no relish for scenes of this 
sort. 


Oct. 26th. Clandestine Marriage— 
Arthur and Emmeline. 


Oct. 28. The Steward—Arthur and 
Emmeline. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


This theatre closed on the 2nd of 
October, when the following address 
was delivered by Mr. Harley. It was 
extremely loyal, in honvur of the 
Duxe or Sussex! who patronised 
the performances of the evening. 


Lapies aND GENTLEMEN—For 
the first time since the establishment 
of this theatre, I have the distinguish- 
ed honour of offering our farewell 
address in the presence of a royal 
visitor. The Proprietor has felt it to 
be impossible to pass over so flattering 
an event, without recurring to the 
origin of the English Opera House, 
founded under the special and graci- 
ous auspices of our revered and be- 
loved King; and though the wisdom 
of the present government has deemed 
it proper to curtail the original li- 
censc, granted by command of His 
Magesty, from twelve to four months, 
he cannot resist the impulse which his 
heart dictates on this gratifying occa- 
sion, of publicly expressing, through 
me, his gratitude, devotion, and affec- 
tion to his royal patron and his august 
famiivy ; and he trusts that he may be 
permitted to avow those feelings more 
especially on the present occason, 
towards the illustrious Prince who has 
this evening condescended to seck 
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amusement within our walls.—To say 
more were to risk offending that deli- 
cacy which ts ever the companion of 
high desert; but, that the feelings I 
have had the honour to describe, are 
experienced in common with the 
whole empire, is proved by the uani- 
mous testimony of all who have the 
happiness to fall under the notice of 
His Royal Highness; and by the 
heart-felt enthusiasm of applauding 
multitudes, wherever the spirit of tu- 
quiry, or the mild offices of Charity, 
conduct the roya} presence. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—I cannot 
sink from so exalted a subject to the 
mere common-place of a theatrical 
farewell; but His Royal Highness 
having been pleased to identify himself 
with the Public, by mixing with them 
as a fellow -subject on this occasion, L 
cannot betier secoud his gracious in- 
tention, than by addressing His Royal 
flighness and you as one coilective 
family. In that character [have now 
the honour to cfler you the gratetul 
acknowledgments of the Proprietor 
for your past patronage ; and be trusts 
he has not been found wanting in his 
endeavours to deserve it for the future. 
Briefly then in his name, and that of 
all the Performers, [ respeetfully take 
ny leave, wishing you all health and 
dappiness till we meet again.” 


CIRCUS. 

Mrs. Dibdin’s benefit took place 
October 18th, under the patronage of 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent. The 
performances were, “The Italian 
Wife,’ “Inkle and Yarico,’ and 
* Humphrey Clinker.” Mrs. Moun- 
tain made her appearance as Yurico. 
The bills stated that she had kindly 
offered her assistance; a kindness 
which appears very prevalent amongst 
most of the pericrmers, who have 
taken an eternal leave of a fostering 
public, and who have been carried 
off the stage senseless in the promp- 
ter’s arms on such trying occasions. 
The following Address was delivered 
on the closing of the theatre for the 
season :—— 


Lapies anp GENTLEMEN, 

“* Lhave, this evening, to offer you 
the usual respectful tribute of “my 
acknowledgment, for your kind fa- 
vours during the clasing season, under 
auspices so honourable, and patronage 


so illustrious, that, conscious as [ am 
of your repeated approbation within 
these walls, and your favourable re. 
ports beyond them, have been the 
original causes of the respectability 
this house has attained, [ shall, fearin 
you might doubt the truth of forn: 
and embellished professions, entreat 
you will credit me, when I simply say, 
1 sincerely and gratefully thank you. 
‘* It has been customary, at the close 
of atheatrical campaign, to enumerate 
to an audience, the efforts which have 
been made to attract and amuse them, 
I don’t know whetber retro- 
spection would become me, but I have 
to advance one proud and gratifying 
fact, which is, that all our humble at- 
tempts have been met more than half- 
way by your liberal indulgence and 
decided approbation. For the en- 
suing season, in addition to the nu- 
merous favourites yeu have hitherto 
sanctioned, several performers of dis- 
tinguished abilities are engaged, or in 
treatv ; and many promising dramatic 
(or, i believe, I may only say melo- 
dramatic) productions are in a for- 
ward state of arrangement. My at- 
tached friends and allies, the per- 
formers and artists of the establish. 
ment, whose generous exertions I must 
again thank, as having procured me 
all your favours, desire to be conjoined 
with mein fervent recollection of the 
support you have collectively and 
individually accorded them; and as- 
suring you, while respectfully taking 
leave till Christmas, that, in our future 
operations, although it may not be in 
the power of mortals to command suc- 
cess, it shall ever be our firm and 
honest endcavour to deserve tt.” 


ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. 


This house closed on the 6th of 
October, with the following Address, 
spoken by Mr. Bromley :-— 


** LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


“ The usual period having arrived 
for closing this theatre, L am directed 
by the proprietor and managers to 
return you their most grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the liberal and dis- 
tinguished patronage they have ex- 
perienced during this season, and to 
assure you that they will never relax 
in their attention to merit your future 
favours. The performers, particularly 
those who have taken benefits, beg you 
to accept their very humble thanks, 
not only for the indulgences they have 
met with in their professional duties, 
but likewise for the kind support they 
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have experienced ; and, in conjune- 
tion with the proprieto.s and mana- 
gers, Wilh heartlelt’ gratitude, take 
their respective farewell. — So much 
for the close of the summer season. — 
A have now to claim your indal- 
gence, while I inform you of future 
operations. —— The proprictor and 
managers having been frequently re- 
quested by several distinguished cha- 
yacters, as also numerous country 
families, and persons who daily arrive 
in this great metropolis, who have not 
an opportunity of visiting this theatre 
during the summer months, has in- 
duced them to try the experiment of 
a limited winter season; in conse- 
guence of which many alterations will 
be made, so as to render this exten- 
sive summer theatre warm and com- 
fortable for a winter campaigo. The 
intended alterations will be completed 
with all possible speed, and due notice 
will be given of the re-opening. ‘The 
managers pledging themselves that 
neither pains nor exvence shall be 
wanted,to merit a continuance of that 
xenberous support, which they cannot 
command, bul will, by every exertion, 
endeavour to deserve.” 


Mr. W. Barrymore, from the 
Cobourg, has since re-opened this 
theatre on speculation for a limited 
winter season, Oct. 26th, and by way 
ef inducing the public to visit the 
theatre, he states that he has written 
forty-two pieces, and he also very 
kindly favours us with the titles of 
the said productions. We recom- 
mend him immediately to publish a 
small treatise, shewing quantity and 
quality to be synonimous. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 
(Late the Sans Pareil.) 


Like her theatre, we believe, Miss 
Scott is about to change her name. 
We have also heard the name of the 
happy swain, but shall wait for the 
consummation of his bliss before we 
announce it to the public. Mes. 
Alsop is shining here as “the Actress 
of All Work,” and the Miss Den- 
netts have transferred their uniform 
aititudes from Covent Garden to this 
theatre. Cowell, Chatterley and cara 
sposa, with other performers of merit, 


are also playing here. The Mana- 
gers have produced a new piece, 
called “ Fancy’s Sketch, or Look 
Before You Leap.” 


SADLER’s WELLS. 


This theatre closed on the 29th of 
September, with the folowing Address, 
spoken by Mr. Grimaldi :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


“ This being the last night of the 
present season, il becomes my duty, 
notonly as conductor of this threatre, 
but in bebalf of myself{ as part pro- 
prietor, and the other preprietors, to 
return you our sincere and grateful 
thanks, for the great liberality you 
have bestowed upon us tbis season ; 
and to assure you, that in our future 
endeavours to please, neither expence 
or trouble on our parts shall be want- 
ing to render this theatre worthy a 
continuance of your itberaltity, patro- 
nage, and support 

performers also return you 
their grateful acknowledgments for 
favours received, aud trust their future 
exertions may meet with your con- 
tinued encouragement. 

Jt now remains for me to say fare- 
well, till next Easter Monday, on 
which day this theatre will re-open ; 
and may health, happiness, and pros- 


perity attend you.” 


COBOURG ‘THEATRE. 


On the 16th of October this house 
shut for the summer season, when 
Mr. Stanley delivered the ensuing 
speech :— 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 


‘The summer seasen drawing this 
evening to its close, the Proprietors 
and Managers have deputed me, more 
from the suggestions of gratitude than 
custom, to return you their most re- 
spectful and sincere thanks, for the 
very distinguished patronage — with 
which you have again honoured this 
theatre. A patronage in which royalty 
has not disdained to take a pre-eml- 
nent part, and which has, in the short 
space of three seasons, given to this 
infant establishment, the growth and 
strength of a long course of years :— 
enabling it to enter the fields of ra- 
tional amusement with any of its more 
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arrogating and mighty rivals; who, 
forgetting that the Iliad of ILomer was 
once enclosed in a nut-shell, appear 
to imagine that space may overwhelm 
the place of sense, and sight supply 
the sense of sound; overturning tbe 
position of the philosopher, that there 
is no vacuum in any thing. 

““ The Proprietors also most grate- 
fully acknowledge the prompt and 
ample manner in which, at the swect 
call of charity, you stepped forward 
to supportthe Theatrical Fund, which 
it was one of their first objects to in- 
stitute. 

‘ If any recollection was wanting to 
render the performers more ardent and 
devoted to your service, it would be 
found in this. 

“* But it is one of the proud boasts 
of a British public, that they are ever 
ready to supply present wants, and 
avert future evils. The support of 
this, and all the other benefits of the 
season, the performers deeply feel and 
ardently acknowledge ; — encouraged 
by success, and with the wish lo de- 
serve and merit the continuance of 
favour. I have respectfully to an- 
nounce, this theatre will open for the 
winter season, Monday, November the 
8th, with an augmented company and 
additional accommodations, which 
they would rather have explained by 
performance than promise ; being de- 
termined, though this theatre may be 
minor in theatrical rank, it shall be 
major in its efforts to obtain it, by 
deserving the smiles and applause of 
their best and kindest friends.” 


REGENCY THEATRE. 


As Jink says, “ Beverley continues 
a host in himself? In addition to 
other novelties, a Miss Munday, sister 


to the celebrated Mrs. Salmon, has 
appeared. 


EAST LONDON THEATRE. 


This house opens on the Ist. of 
November. The price of admission 
to the boxes will be 5s. ; a portion of 
which will be set apart for dress com- 
pany. We understand a very de- 
Serving little actress of the name of 
Pitt is engaged. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
Lee’s “ Alexander” was the play 


at Wilson Street Theatre on the 
second night of the company’s per. 
forming, (Oct. 14th.) The gentleman 
who represented Alexander in many 
parts was entitled to commendation ; 
but, upon the whole, his perfurmance 
was not sufficiently powerful to merit 
any other praise than that of medio- 
crity. | Clytws was acted with great 
discrimination ; we have rarely wit- 
nessed more able acting in a private 
theatre, than this gentleman’s last 
scene displayed. Cassunder, too, 
merits great praise for his portraiture 
of that designing conspirator.  Lysi- 
machus and Perdiccas were very 
weak attempts. The “ London 
Hermit” followed, but so badly sus- 
tained, that we dismiss it without 
comment. 


Oct. 21. The Young Quaker—Past 
Ten o’Clock. 

The part of Chronicle was well 
acted by the manager; he gave a 
correct delineation of the avaricious 
old miser. Young Sadboy and Spat- 
terdash were also very respectably 
acted. The young lady who per- 
formed Dina Primrose richly de- 
served the applause she met with; 
she played the part correctly, and 
with great fecling. Although several 
of the other characters were but 
indifferently sustained, the play 
went off with great eclat. In the 
Farce, Dozy and Squib were by fat 
the best played characters. 


October 238th. —On this evening, 
“ Rob Roy” was performed here. The 
disadvantages attending the produc- 
tion of such a piece, at so small a the- 
atre, are sufficiently obvious. Its 
effect depends almost entirely upon the 
beautiful scenery with which it abounds 
at Covent Garden; and this could not 
of course be looked for at Wilson 
Street, though we confess it was got 
up, in this particular, as well as any 
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play we ever witnessed at a private 
theatre. The gentleman who sustained 
the part of Rob, isas yet a mere novice 
upon the Stage, yet his performance 
would have shamed many veterans we 
could mention. With the exception 
of his Othello, (perhaps) it is by far 
the most effective personation he has 
hitherto given, and will, we trust, be 
repeated. No less praise is due to the 
Rashleigh. ‘This gentleman is evident- 
ly avery sensible and discriminating 
performer; and though his physical 
powers are not at all times suflicient, 
fully to embody his ideas, he is always 
good, and often great. 

“Where he falls short, ’tis Nature’s 

fault alone ; 
“ Where he succeeds, the merit’s al! 
his own.” 

Of the other characters, Owen, 
Nicol Jarvie, and Dugald were the 
most effectively sustained. Conside- 
rable interruption, however, was 
eaused, by an insult offered to the 
latter gentlemen by some blackguard, 
who had contrived to gain admission. 
Dugald refused to proceed with the 
part, and the effect of the piece was 
thus much weakened, by the loss of 
one of its principal supporters. Such 
breaches of decorum as these are in- 
tolerable, even in a public theatre; 
and when they occur at a place of 
private amusement, plainly evince 
that they can spring from none but 
individuals of the lowest and most 
despicable description. Capt. Thorn- 
fon was played by a young gentleman 
whom we do not recollect having scen 
before. He appears likely to become 
a respectable actor, but he must pre- 
viously learn to aspirate the h. 

Asecond company is forming here, 
and when completed, performances 
will take place twice every week, viz. 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 

Some wags in the boxes at Pym’s 
theatre in Wilson Street, on Thursday 
the 28th, were rather jocose upon 
a part of the performance; at 
which Mr. Manager Pym, who played 
Nicol Jarvie, was highly incensed. 
When atrio was sung—somewhat inthe 
Trish style, every man his own tune— 
it was encored; at which Pym got in 
a passion, rushed to the front of the 
stage, and said, ‘* Ladies and Gemmen, 
it shan’t be sung again.” At another 
period, when a contcst took place 
between the Highlanders and the 
King’s troops, the Dugal Creature, 
(who was at cut and thrust with his 
antagonist,) flew in a great rage, and 
vowed that after the Ainsult he ad re- 
ceived, if the gentleman who laughed 
were not turned out, he would not 
proceed with the part. It may not be 
amiss to state, for the benefit of those 
who are apt to dress a la négligée, 
that one of Manager Pym’'s standing 
orders is, that no black cravats shall 
be admitted; a gentleman who was 
not aware of this regulation, was com- 
pelled to adjourn to a neighbouring 
shop, and tie a white pocket handker- 
chief over the offensive object, in 
order to render himself acceptable in 
the eyes of the check-taker. We un- 
derstand it is Mr. Pym/’s intention 
also to extend this salutary prohibi- 
tion to gentlemen without shirts, and 
Jadies in checked aprons. The part 
of Rob Roy was admirably sustained ; 
but, withthe exception of Rashleigh, 
the rest were but médiocre. | 


LITERARY AND TIHIEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


It is said, that Mr. C. Kemble and 
Mr. Harris have had a set-to in the 
Green Room. The subject of the 
dispute was, the refusal of the former 
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to play Richmond to Macready’s 
Richard. 


Kean’s first character will be 
Othello, when Jago will be played by 
Mr. Vandenhoof, Cassio by Mr. 


Elliston, and Desdemona by Mrs. W. 
West. 


The Editor of “The Morning 
Vierald” has thought proper to in- 
terfere in a squabble, which occurred 
on the 14th of October, between a 
boy and one of the sentries, at the 
gallery entrance of Drury Lane ; in 
order, we suppose, that he might follow 
the prevailing fashion of preaching 
about ancient liberties, and soldiers, 
and civil power, and so forth. Mr. 
Winston has in consequence written 
the following letter to the Editor :— 


** Tothe Editor of the Morning Herald. 


Str,—lIt was by chance only that 
saw your paragraph respecting the boy 
being wounded on the Gallery stair- 
ease yesterday evening. Had sucha 
circumstance been known at that pe- 
riod to the persons who conduct this 
establishment, immediate measures 
would have been taken to ascertain 
the merits of the case, and to punish 
any offender, The account you have 
conveyed to the public is totally void 
of foundation as to the extent of the 
injury ; the circumstance was entirely 
accidental, and the wound, by the 
evidence of the boy and the surgeon, 
not of the slightest moment. An in- 
vestigation is on fvot as to the words 
you charge on the soldier, and the 
subaltern on guard will apprize you of 
the result of that investigation. 


*“*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. WINSTON, 
ACTING MANAGER.”’ 
‘© Theatre Royal Drury-Lane, 
Friday, 15th Oct. 1819.” 


The same paper in which this 
letter appears, contains some very 
poor attempts of the Editor at being 
witty onthe subject. The fact is, a 
boy contrived to stumble against the 
bayonet of the sentry, whereby he 
got a slight scratch ; which the Editor 
of the “Herald” endeavoured to mag- 
nify into a perilous gash, and also to 


entertain his readers with a very 
pitiful story on the occasion. 


The King of Prussia has been fool 
enough to flatter the vanity of 
Madame Catalani, by sending her the 
following letter :— 

‘ All Europe pays homage to the 


perfection of your talents, but you 
elevate and ennoble them still more 


by the good use you know how to 
make of them. This is not the first 
time that you have devoted the riches 
of your art to the consolation of suf- 
fering humanity, and you have ever 
been anxious to afford fresh cause for 
honourable remembrance. 

“* Tam the first to thank you for it; 
and I congratulate myself in being 
enabled to concur in your good work, 
by offering the church of the garrison 
for your spiritual concert, where the 
public of my capital had once before 
the pleasure of hearing you. Ihave 
in consequence issued my orders to 
the goverament of the city. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
Berlin, September 29, 1819.” 

Bartley, his wife, and Wallack, 
are playing at New York. 

Bootu, whilst lately acting Brutus 
at Newcastle, exerted himselfso much, 
that he threw himself into a fit. 

is gone to Milan to 
improve himself. 

A New Trearre was opened at 
Bury on the 11th of October. 

Mr. Rees had a benefit at the 
Haymarket on the 25th of October. 
The performances were “ Jolin Bull,” 
Songs, and “ The Devil to Pay.” 
The part of Peregrine was played by 
Mr. Sydney, the gentleman so dis- 
tinguished for the urbanity of his 
manners, in the advertising depart- 
ment of the “ Morning Post” Office. 

The Theatre Royal, Dupuy, 
closed October the 12th. The per- 
formances were for the benefit of Am- 
brogetti and Beyrez. “ Don Gio- 
vanni” was the principal piece, in 
which the Misses Corri and Mort 
Sustained characters. 


Kean danced in a farce at Edin- 
burgh, on the 9th of October, after 
playing Shylock for his benefit. 
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MUiscellanecous Articles. 


GT 


MADAME CATALANI. 
(Extract of a Letter from Hamburg. ) 


You have learnt from the news- 
papers that we have again had the 
pleasure of seeing Madame Catalani 
among us. This is probably the last 
professional tour that she will make, 
as the object of it, which is to adda 
million and a half to her fortune, tiat 
she may be able to give each of her 
daughters a million for her portion, 
will certainly be attained. I say 
nothivg of her talents, her voice, or 
her performance, which have been 
discussed so often both in conversa- 
tion and writing, that the subject is 
worn out. Twill rather speak of her 
personal qualities. She is hasty and 
passionate in a degree which seems 
very extraordinary to us more phleg- 
matic inhabitants of the North. All 
those tuo who were formerly acquaint- 
ed with her here, bave been surprised 
to see how her liberality is restrained 
by the desire of making up the sum 
required. Thus, for instance, she 
reserved for herself 200 louis-d’ors 
from the receipts of the concert which 
she gave for the benefit of the poor, 
though on former occasions she was 
wont to leave the whole sum to the 
poor, without any deduction. Of her 
talent she has a very high opinion, 
anda peculiar idea, which she ex- 
presses with a naiveté that very well 
becomes her. You may perhaps re- 
collect that when she was here for the 
first time, three years ago, M. 
Schwenke, the chief musician of the 
city, (here called Music Director,) 
openly came forward as ber opponent, 
and criticised her vocal performance 
with unsparing severity. Happening 


to speak of him, during her present 
visit, she called him for this reason 
a blasphemer, (un impie) for when 
God has given to a mortal so extra- 


ordinary a talent as her’s, people 
ought to applaud and honour it as a 
miracle, and it was asin to depreciate 
such a gilt of heaven !—She lives in 
a princely style, and her jewels and 
dress correspond. She is no longer 
beautiful; but her noble carriage, 
the regularity of her Roman features, 
and the sensible expression of her 
couctenancs, still entitle her, though 
her youth is passed, to be called a 
fine woman. Her voice has lost 
part of its powers. She attributes this 
tu the waters of Carlsbad, as since 
she was there she easily and frequent- 
ly becomes hoarse, and has lost the 
certainty whichshe formerly possessed, 
of performing whatever she desired to 
execute. But she hopes that sea- 
bathing at Doberan, whither she has 
gone by way of Lubeck and Schwerin, 
will be of great advantage both to 
her health and voice. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. 6. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 

Sir—On perusing the “ British 
Stage” for April last, some lines ad- 
dressed to Mr. Macready (to which 
the initials of C. E—s were prefixed) 
struck my attention. 

Unfortunately for Mr. C. E—s, 
I had just read the same lines in the 
“ Literary Journal” of January 9, 
1819, to which the initials of the 
real author’s name were annexed. 

I own, I am quite at a loss to 
conceive what gratification this 
“Literary Thie?’ can experience in 
seeing his pitiful name under the pro- 
duction of another. 

On first comparing the lines in- 
serted in the “ British Stage” and 
“Literary Journal,” I thought he 
had stolen them verbatim; but, on 
second examination, I found he was 
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doubly guilty, as he had evidently 
perverted the author’s meaning, by 
substituting four words of his own, 
for those which stood in ie original, 
not a little to the detriment of the 
sense. 

This person having been so desirous 
of seeing his initials for once in 
print, I have indulged him, and 
brought them forward a secoxd time, 
that he may meet the exposure and 
disgrace he merits. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
A THIEF TAKER. 


P.S. If Mr. C. E—s continue his 
fondness for forgery, we may see his 
name entire, ina production, where 
his best friends would wish it uot, 
viz. “ The Newgate Calendar.”* 


MISS STEPUENS. 


Though form and song at once combin’d 
Their loveliest bloom and softest thrill, 

Ny heart hath sigh’d, my heai: hath pin’d, 
For something softer, lovelier still! 

Oh! T have tonnd it all, at last, 
In thee, thou sweetest living lyre, 

Throngh which the soul has ever pass’d 
Its harmonizing breath of fire!’ Moore. 

Say, what can rob the dungeon of dis- 

tress, 
Or soothe the hours of mental wretch- 


edness ? 

What pow’r, what charm, possesses the 
sweet art, 

Of luring sorrow gently from the heart, 

Like plaintive music?—In the strain 
that dies, 

We hear the trembling echoes of our 
sighs! 

And whenin gloomy solitude we mourn, 


We love the sounds that sigh forth in 
return ; 


* The Editor, while he expresses 
his regret at the circumstance here 
mentioned, begs to remind his cor- 
respondent that no degree of caution 
1s sufficient effectually io prevent such 

itiful impositions. “He thanks him, 

owever, for his attention, and hopes 
the insertion of his Letter will be suf- 
ficient to deter Mr. E—s from making 
any similar attempts. 


For, while we list their melancholy 
tone, 

We feel our sorrows are but half our 
own. 


There is asoul which breathes with- 
in thy lay, 

Would turn the murd’rer from his 
guilty way, 

And bid th’uncultur’d savage spare 
his prey. 

Thou could’st from suicide the thoughts 
beguile, 

Could’st bid the lone wretch drop his 
knife, and smile : 

For oh! soft music hath the pow’r to 
win 

The crring wand’rer from the paths of 
sin, 

And lead him back, with Pity’s heav’n- 
ly tone, 

To smiling Virlue’s pure and flow’ry 
throne. 


Sweet artless melodist! to thee belong 

The feelings which give eloquence to 
song: 

Bright form of truth—Timidity’s ows 
child, 

Thy mien is modest, as thy strains are 
wild: 

Thou shewest woman in her loveliest 
dress, 

harm’st by thy smiles, and winn’st 

with gentleness, 

Gentle Ophelia, sweet Mandane, stay! 

My soul would fain still linger on thy 
lay ; 

Thy voice recalls the dreams of love 
and joys, 

Which childhood fosters, but which 
age destroys. 

I list entrane’d, and as the last notes 
die, 

I feel their pow’r, and own them with 
a sigh ! 

So soothingly it falls upon mine ear, 

I thank the charm that lulls me—with 


a tear. 
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1. 
The heart that can slumber, when 
music is breathing, 
Like dew of the midnight, is murky 
and chill ; 
The heart, and soft music, like flowers 
enwreathing, 
Should cling to each other in happi- 
ness still. 


9. 
_ For the sweetest of flow’rs must wither 
and perish, 
And the form that entwin’d them in 
silence must die ; 
Yet ’tis soothing to Lhink that the roses 
we cherish, 
Will gratefully breathe o’er the spot 
where we lie. 


Be 
And thus, too, is music melodiously 
cheering 
The breast of its sorrows, the heart 
of its woes: 
And the strains which, thro’ life, we 
have thought most endearing, 
Wiil mournfully warble, and sigh 
o’er its close. 


4. 
Then, be who can slumber when music 
is breathing, 
Possesses a heart that is lonely and 
chill; 
Where the flow’rs of feeling are never 
enwreathing-— 
Which virtuous love never bless’d 
with a thrill. 


Farewell, fond theme, o’er which Pve 
linger’d long; 

Sweet child of Diffidence, as well as 
Song, 

Accept th’unworthy tribute of my 
praise, 

Weakly express’d—but heartfelt as thy 
lays. 


BONNETS. 


Several Pittites have lately re- 
quested us to take into considera- 
tion the enormous Bonnets worn by 
females in the Theatres, by which it 
appears the aforesaid Pittites are 
grievously annoyed. They pro- 
nounce it to be an evil, which “ has 


increased, is increasing, and ought 
Vol. LV. 


to be diminished ;” and _ therefore 
demand our aid and interference in 
their behalf. Weown we are un- 
willing to meddle with so ticklish a 
subject, without giving it due consi- 
deration; but in the mean time, we 
willingly insert the following copy of 
a hand-bill, which has been circulated 
in the Theatres, and posted about 


the town very profusely, during the 
month :— 


"THEATRES, 


** Ladies are respectfully, yet ear- 
nestly, requested to take off their bon- 
nets during the performance. 

** It is trusted that their ready com- 
pliance with a request so reasonable, 
and so easily granted, and by which 
they themselves will be so much bene- 
fited, will render it unnecessary to 


request the interference of the mana- 
gers. 


“* J. Bailey, Printer, 116; Chancery 
Lane.” 

The intention of a bill of this 
description may perhaps be good, but 
the insinuation of tbe latter part of 
it, relative to the interference of 
managers is highly indecorous and 
insulting. Can it for a moment be 
imagined, that the gallant part of an 
English audience, will suffer a mana- 
ger, or any other individual to dic- 
tate to the females in what manner 
their heads shall be arranged? Cus- 
tom alone obliges the men to take off 
their hats during the performances, 
and custom bas always allowed ladies 
the privilege of wearing bonnets in 
such parts of the theatre as are not 
exclusively set apart for dress com- 
pany. ‘This indulgence cannot for 
various reasons be dispensed with, 
without subjecting the ladies to much 
inconvenience. Any one who is at 
all acquainted with the little peculi- 
arities of female costume, must be 
aware that it is extremely difficult to 
remove abonnet fromthe head without 
danger of discomposing tresses, which, 
when properly arranged, constitute 
one of the principal ornaments of 
the fair sex; and which, when dis- 
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arranged, have a most slovenly ap- 
pearance; added to this, must be 
considered the exposé of numerous 
false fronts, and corkscrew locks of 
antiquated virgins. It is on this 
account that ladies have ever mani- 
fested an aversion to uncover, with- 
out having a convenient place to 
deposit their bonnets and arrange 
their hair. If managers are desirous 
of dictating on this head, let them 
provide an apartment, with proper 
attendants, for the purpose, free of 
expense to the public. Large bon- 
nets it must be confessed are by no 
means desirable in any situation, and 
it cannot but be imagined that they 
were invented by some old hag of 
fashion, who had a shrivelled visage 
to conceal: but be this as it may, 
they are now generally worn, and 
must consequently be tolerated. No 
one can be more desirous of secing 
a pretty face, and of being accom- 
modated at a theatre, than ourselves, 
but we should be sorry to gratify our 
desires at the expense of good man- 
ners, and therefore cannot reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of requiring 
the ladies to forego privileges, which 
must be dear to them, inasmuch as 


their personal convenience is con- 
cerned. 


‘OPINIONS or VARIOUS CRITICS 
UPON MILTON’s “ COMUS.” 


In the peculiar disposition of the 
Story, the sweetness of the numbers, 
the justness of the expression, and 
the moral it teaches, there is nothing 
extant in any language like the 
Mask of “ Comus.”— Toland. 


Milton’s Juvenile Poems are so, no 
otherwise than as they were written 
in his younger years ; for their dig- 
nity and excellence, they are sufficient 
to have set him among the most 
celebrated of the poets, even of the 


ancients themselves; his “ Mask» 
and “ Lycidas” are perhaps superio; 
to all in their several kinds,— 
Richardson. 


* Comus” is written very much in 
imitation of Shakspeare’s “Tempest” 
and the “ Faithful Shepherdess” of 
Fletcher; and though one of the 
first, is yet one of the most beautiful 
of Milton’s composition.—Newton, 


Milton seems in this poem to have 
imitated Skakspeare’s manner more 
than in any other of his works ; and 
it was very natural for a young 
author, preparing a piece for the 
stage, to propose to himself for a 
pattern the most celebrated Master 
of English Dramatic Poetry.— Thyer. 


Milton has here more professedly 
imitated the manner of Shakspeare 
in his fairy scenes, than in any other 
of his works ; and his poem is much 
the better for it, not only for the 
beauty, variety, and novelty of his 
images, but for a brighter vein of 
poetry, and an ease and delicacy of 
expression, very superior to his 
natural manner.— Warburton. 


If this “ Mask” had been revised 
by Milton, when his ear and judg- 
ment were perfectly formed, it had 
been the most exquisite of all his 
poems. As it is, there are some 
puerilities in it, and many inac- 
curacies of expression and _ versilica- 
tion. The two editions of bis 
poems are of 1645 and 1673. In 
1645, he was, as he would think, 
better employed. In 1673, he would 
condemn himself for having written 
such a thing as a “ Mask,” especially 
to a great Jord, and a sort of 
viceroy.— Hurd. 


Mr. KEAN. 


The following badly-written letter 
has been addressed by Mr. Kean to 
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your paper of the 26th. 
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the Editor of a Sunday Newspaper. 


We meant to have occupied a page of 


our work with some remarks upon it, 
but have been spared the labour by 
the kindness of a correspondent, who 
has bestowed a severe astigation 
upon Mr. Kean’s littleness of mind 
and inordinate vanity. 


“9 THE EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY 
MONITOR. 


«¢ Srr—I have read with attention 


some remarks upon my intended de- 


parture for America, contained in 
But, while I 
thank you for the liberal manner in 


whieh you have there spoken of me, I 


ust beg leave to add, that I should 
esteem myself unworthy of the enco- 
miums you have passed upon my cha- 


-yracter, both as an actor and a man, 
could [I persevere in that intention, 


after baving learned through you, that 
the public were dissatisfied with it. 
The public have been to me the most 
liberal masters, and the kindest 
patrons. & should be ungrateful in- 


_ deed, if 1 could ever forget the many 
marks of approbation have received 
at their hands. 


That approbation, 
which has always been numbered 
among my fondest remembrances, aud 
is tome the highest reward of my pro- 
fessional endeavours. No man can 
leave his native country, even for a 
time, without regret; but, cherished 
as L have been in England, since my 
first appearance on the boards of 
Drury Lane, that regret has been 
deepened into anguish !—-He must be 
more or less than man, who, circum- 
stanced like me, could, without pain, 
contemplate the prospect, that half 


the globe would soon separate him 


appeared that he was 


from a public, before whom he never 
not received 
with acclamation, nor from whose 
presence did he ever retire, without 
the humble consciousness. that his 
highest eflorts were far exeeeded by 


the applause and admiration they 


elicited. My present determination 
to return, therefore, is not unaccom- 
panied with pleasure. Indeed, this is 
too weak a word to express the de- 
lightful satisfaction I feel, in giving 
this unequivocal testimony of my re- 
spect and gratitude to the enlightened 
and liberal audiences, before whoin L 
have appeared in every part of the 
United Kingdom; but chiefly to that 
audience, whose approbation first 
raised me to that rank in my profession 
{ now hold. With the London au- 
dience is associated every feeling of 
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pride, I may be allowed to indulge; 
and stillto merit their approval must 
be the highest object of my ambition. 
It isin furtherance of this object, that 
T beg leave to solicit your attention to 
the following brief statement of those 
reasons which at first suggested to my 
mind the propriety of withdrawing 
myself from Drury Lane fora short 
time. For the last two years, my 
situation at the theatre has been highly 
embarrassing. L have been considered 
responsible for circumstances over 
which I had no controul, and even the 
press has attached blame to me for 
occurrences I could neither foresee 
nor avoid, It would be, perhaps, in- 
delicate for me to enter into particu. 
lars, but you, Sir, seem yourself to 
be aware, that [ have been an innocent 
suflerer upon occasions when I 
should have been held blameless. 
When the theaire fell into the hands 
of Mr. Elliston, £ understood that he 
had made such arrangements as were 
a virtual breach of my articles, and I 
was unwilling to embarrass an under- 
taking of such risk aud importance, by 
returning to claim their falfilment. 
The former reason still powerfully 
operating on my mind as an induce- 
mentto withdraw myself, for a period, 
L thought it would be equally advan- 
tageous both to Mr. Elliston, and my- 
self, to take upon me the responsibility 
of breaking with him. Under the 
circumstances, too, which had come 
to my knowledge, I thought that Mr. 
Elliston would himself consider tbe 
Thousand Pounds penalty, which I 
offered to pay,a full equivalent for my 
services; and I, even now, doubt 
Whether he would not prefer tbis 
arrangement. By MY ARTICLES I 
MUST BE MANAGER ON THE NIGHTS ON 
WHICH I PLAy, and this must neces- 
sarily embarrass Mr. Elliston, if he 
has not provided for tt. By another 
clause in my articles, (which I only 
mention by the way, since I have a 
right to demand their fulfilment to the 
very letter, toshew that Mr. Elliston 
could not have contemplated my re- 
turn,) MY NAME MUST STILL CONTINUE 
AS LARGE IN THE BILLS AS THE CoM- 
MITTEE FIRST CHOSE TO ADVERTISE IP. 
Should LE insist upoo my right in this 
point, Mr. Elliston will be forced to 
break with an actor vs his line) of the 
first importance in his profession—I 
mean Mr. Dowton, who has, in his 
articles, stipulated that my name 
should be advertised like others. This 
matter, though a trifle in appearance, 
must lead to the question whether I 
am to yield to Mr. Dowton, or Mr. 
Dowton to me. Now, Mr. Elliston 
has provided against the alternative, 
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had not my submission to public opi- 
nion obliged me to forego iny first in- 
tention of retiring to America. He 
has engaged Mr. Vandenhoff, of Liver- 
pool, an actor of the first consequence, 
and a gentleman whose high talents 
deserve the first place, and whom it 
would be therefore degrading to make 
secondary to any one. This gentle- 
man’s waik in the Drama is the same 
as my own, and he has established a 
high reputation by his performance of 
Brutus, Sir Giles Overreach, Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, and all those cha- 
racters in which I have been any way 
distinguished. What place then ts 
there for meat this house? I still can- 
not help thinking, that to withdraw 
for atime would only be fair towards 
my compeers, andan advantage to Mr. 
Elliston. But since the public voice 
demands my return, I shall obey it as 
I have always done, and obey it cheer- 
fully. Nor shall I be wanting in 
every exertion to deserve that appro- 
bation which they have hitherto so 
liberally accorded to my poor endea- 
vours. Engaged as t am, I scarcely 
know what I have written. I have 
written, I fear, very disconnectedly, 
for Ihave been obliged to wrile in a 
hurry; but you will, of course, ex- 
cuse the composition, and only con- 
sider the sentiments I wish to convey 
by it, through you, to the public. 

EDMUND KEAN.” 
Edinburgh, Sept. 1819. 


TO EDMUND KEAN, ESQ. 


** Hey day! what a sweep of vanity comes 
this way.” 


Timon of Athens. 


Srr.—As an admirer of your the- 
atrical talents, it was with extreme 
regret that I read, in the “ Morning 
Post” of the 4dih of this month, a 
letter copied from an obscure Sunday 
newspaper, to which your name was 
attached ; a letter bearing such evi- 
dent marks of futility, as to render 
it a matter of doubt whether it ema- 
nated from the first tragic actor of 
the English stage; a letter couched 
in terms of gratitude to the public, 
*tis true, and manifesting a diflidence 
of your own powers; which diffi- 
dence can only be compared to a 
veil of modesty drawn before exces- 
give vanity, but of a texture much 


too transparent to conceal the latter 
even from those possessing but 4 
moderate share of penetration, 
Setting aside, however, all the gene. 
val preambles, I shall at once pro. - 
ceed to offer to your notice a fey 
observations on the more material 
points of your epistle, commencing 
with what you insinuate lo be the 
imperious command of the public 
that you should not cross the Atlan. 
tic. When a performer talks of a 
British public requiring him to pur. 
sue any particular line of conduct, | 
it is natural to suppose that he has 
been called upon in a public theatre; 
either by a ruse de théatre or bya 
spontaneous feeling, to adopt such 
conduct; or, at least, that a depute 
tion has waited upon him, for the 
purpose of attaining the desired 
object: nothing of the kind appears 
to have occurred. Since the reports 
which have been promulgated relative 
to your secession from Drury-Lane 
Theatre, you have never performed 
in London ; consequently that me 
tropolitan public, whose judgment 
you affect so much to value, can have 
had no opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments on the subject. Nor 
has there, [I believe, been any public 
meeting, any petition presented, or 
any wish publicly manifested for the 
purpose of interfering with your 
proposed visit to our Yankee friends. 
Therefore, Sir, without further co- 
ment on this head, you must at leas! 
allow that your insinuation is no 
exactly correct, and that your idea o! 
such an honour being conferred, is 
exceedingly premature. 

With regard to your stipulation of 
being vested with the powers of 4 
manager on the nights of your 
formance, it must, I think, upol 
reflection be obvious, even to your ~ 
self, that such an arrangement is 
totally incompatible with the obser 
vance of that order and regularity 
sO necessary in every publie depatt- 
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ment, and more particularly in a pub- 
lic theatre. Whatever motives there 
might have been during the former 
mismanagement of Drury to yield to 
your vanity, there cannot now be any 
necessity to continue such an absur- 
dity; and, rely upon it, although it 
may be so expressed in your bond, 
any attempt on your part to play 
Shylock with the manager, will even- 
tually be to your disadvantage with 
the public. Were I to guess at your 
motives for such an arrangement, I 
should suppose they could only arise 
from a desire of placing the more 
subordinate characters in the hands 
of very inferior performers, in order 
to render your own talents the more 
conspicuous. ‘This very idea must 
induce every lover of the drama to 
rejoice that a higher bidding than 
yours was offered for the rental of 
Drury-Lane Theatre. Had it fallen 
into your hands, we might have had 
the old proverb, “ too much of a 
good thing,” verified to the very 
letter; al least, it is but fair to infer 
as much, from the modest egotism 
displayed in your letter. Perhaps 
you will say all men are vain; and 
that Mr. Elliston may be as vain 
as Mr. Kean. True it is, Mr. 
Elliston is both actor and manager, 
but I trust that he has sown his 
Wild Oats, and will not again give 
the public occasion to wish him 
a Rover: experience as a mana- 
ger must have taught him, that no 
error is so unpardonable, as the con- 
tinually thrusting himself forward, to 
the prejudice of other performers; 
and I am sure he must be perfectly 
aware, that it is much easier for a man 
to injure his own reputation by at- 
templing too much, than by confining 
himself to that line of duty for which 
he is qualified. 

Respecting the stipulation that 
your name should be printed in large 
characters in the play bills, it really 
appears too contemptible even to 


deserve a moment’s consideration ; 
and so far, in my estimation, from 
any advantage being derived from it, 
it frequently creates disgust on the 
part of the public, as well as envy in 
the minds of the inferior performers. 
Were you not a man of talent, do you 
suppose the name of KEAN in capital 
letters would make you so, or that an 
English audience, after witnessing one 
specimen of your abilities, would there- 
by be gulled into a belief of your being 
so? Suppose the names of Coveney 
and Mappocks were to appear the 
most conspicuous in the bills, would 
it for a moment be imagined by those 
who were acquainted with the powers 
of these gentlemen that they were 
first-rate actors? If there be any- 
thing which makes human nature 
appear ridiculous to beings of supe- 
rior faculties, it is that vanity arising 
from imaginary perfections that swells 


the heart of man; and those little 


supernumerary advantages, whether 
in birth, fortune, or talent, which one 
being supposes he enjoys above ano- 
ther, must ever divert a man of sense, 
when he sees a mortal pufied up and 
valuing himself above his neighbours. 
It is to be hoped that such paltry 
considerations will be disdained 
on your part, and discountenanced 
by the manager. If, however, the 
foolish stipulation of printing your 
name, or that of any other actor 
in large letters be insisted on, were 
I the manager, I would exhibit 


_ the names of all, even to the very 


chorus singers, in capital letters, 
and thus put an end to the dispute. 
Sincerely wishing that you may re- 
sume your professional duties early 
in the ensuing month, and that you 
may be effectually cured of the 
cacoethes scribendi, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your ardent admirer, 
CORNELIUS KEMBLE. 
Temple, Oct. 28, 1819. 
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TILE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 2. 


Wirt oF a Rapicat.—One of the 
Radical Reformers at Manchester, by 
way of assisting the patriotic scheme 
of reducing the revenue, lately re- 
fused his wife the comfort of a cup of 
Tea. ‘The woman complained of this 
hardship to a neighbouring lady, who 
promised to allow her a trifle towards 
procuring her her accustomed enjoy- 
ment. Upon this, she exultingly told 
her husband thal she had found a friend 
who would provide her with Tea. 
““ Very well,” said the man, “ then I 
will keep you in Hot-water.” 


A Bar Pun.—Mr. G. was, a few 
days since, relating that he hada 
client to defend, against whom an 
action was to be brought at the suit 
of an architect, who, amongst other 
useless erections, had built for him 
no less than six Water-Closets.—The 
plea he stated to be set up in defence 
was that of Non-age. This plea, 
observed a legal wag, must be una- 
vailing, as Minors are compelled to 
pay for Necessaries. 


THe Penny-Post was created in 
1683, by a Mr. David Murray, an 
upholder, in Paternoster Row. It 
soon became an object of attention to 
Government, but so low were its 
profits, that one Dockwra, who suc- 
ceeded Murray, had a pension of 
only £200 a year given him in lieu 
of it. This occurred in 1716. 


Sueripan.—A creditor who had 
long been seeking in vain for an 
interview with Sheridan, at. length 
met him in Park Lane. The former, 
who was on horseback, reproached 
the latter with his want of principle; 
but he told him, without the smallest 
embarrassment, that he was then on 
his way to his house, in order to 
settle with him. |The other turned 
his horse’s head immediately to ac- 
company him; upon which the debt- 


or, walking by his side, admired the 
beauty of the horse, and asked if his 
creditor would sell him. ‘“ Yes, for 
ready money,” was the reply. “Oh! 
I want him for my wife, and the 
money will be paid on the nail; but 
can he trot? I wish you'd put him 
out a little.’—-The horse was accord- 
ingly put into a smart trot, and no 
sooner was he at a distance from the 
debtor, than the latter slipped down 
one of the streets, on the side of the 
lane, and made his escape! 


QuipNuNcs.—A gentleman, a few 
days ago, at a respectable inn, in the 
county of Salop, while at breakfast, 
asked the waiter for the London 
paper, when the latter replied, “ Sir, 
it is now in hand.” The gentleman, 
after patiently wailing a little longer, 
asked a second time, to which the 
waiter very coolly replied, “ Sir, the 
Boots’ has not yet done with it!!!” 


Curious Mistake.—The aflecta- 
tion of using French terms, caused a 
strange mistake the other day, in the 
Kent Road. A man servant who had 
a complaint in his eye, and had 
been told that nothing but couching 
would remove it, reading the word 
Accovuc#Evr, on the glass door of an 
apothecary, mistook the apothecary 
for an oculist, and applied to him to 
perform the operation.—When the 
son of AEsculapius told him it was 
entirely out of his line, the man 
asked him what he meant then by 


writing on his door, that he was A 
coucher. 


Impromptu on Kean’s insisting 
that his name, in play-bills, 


should be printed in large charac- 
ters :— 


Why, Edmund, wilt thou idly prate, 
And seek to cut an empty swell? 


The type that’s most appropriate 
For thee, man, must be NonPAREIE. 


DON JUAN. 
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werse, 


Waltzing. 


Not love-lorn Quixote—when his San- 
cho thought 

The Knight’s fandango brisker than it 
ought ; 

Not soft Herodias, when, with win- 
ning tread, 

Her nimble feet danc’d off another’s 
head ; 

Not Cleopatra on her galley’s deck, 

Display’d so much of leg, or more of 
neck, 

As thou, ambrosial Waltz, when first 
the moon 

Beheld thee twirling to a Saxon tune! 


To you, ye husbands of ten years! 

whose brows 

Ache with the annual tributes of a 
spouse ; 

To you, of nine years less—who only 
bear 

The budding sprouts of those that 
you shall wear, 

With added ornaments around them 
roil’d, 

Of native brass, or law-awarded gold; 

To you, ye matrons, ever on the 


watch 

To mar a son’s, or make a daughter’s 
match ; 

To you, ye children of—whom chance 
accords,— 

Always the ladies’, and sometimes their 

To you, ye single gentlemen! who 
seek 

Torments for life, or pleasures for a 
week ; 

As Love or Hymen your endeavours 
guide, 


To gain your own, or snatch ano- 
ther’s bride: 

To one and all the lovely stranger 
came, 


And ev’ry ball-room echoes with her 
name, 


Endearing Waltz! to thy more 

melting tune, 

Bow Irish jig, and ancient Rigadoon ! 

Scotch reels avaunt!—and Country 
Dance forego 

Your future claims to each fantastic 
toe! 

Waltz—Waltz alone both arms and 
legs demands, 

Lib’ral of feet, and lavish of her 
hands ; 

Hands, which may freely range in 
public sight, 

Where ne’er before—but—pray ‘“* put 
out the light.” 

Methinks the glare of yonder chande- 
lier 

Shines much too far—or I am much 
too near; 

And true, though strange — Waltz 
whispers this remark, 

‘“‘ My slippery steps are safest in the 
dark.” 

But here the Muse with due decorum 
halts, 

And lends her longest petticoat to 
Waltz.” 


Observant travellers! of ev’ry time, 

Ye quartos! published upon ev’ry 
clime ; 

O say, can dull Romaika’s heavy 
round, 


Fandango’s wriggle, or Bolero’s 


bound: 


Can Egypt’s Almas — tantalizing 
groupe— 

Columbia’s eaperers to the warlike 
whoop— 

Can aught from cold Kamchatka to 
Cape Horn, 

With Waltz compare, or after Waltz 
be borne? 

Ah no! from Morier’s pages up to 
Galt’s. 


Each tourist pens a paragraph for 
“ Waltz.” 
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Shades of those belles, whose reign 

began of yore, 

With George the Third’s—and ended 
long before ; 

Though in your daughters’ daughters 
yet you thrive, 

Burst from your lead, and be your- 
selves alive! 

Back to the ball-room speed your 
specter’d host, 

Fools’ paradise is dull to that you lost; 

No treach’rous powder bids conjec- 
ture quake, 

No stiff-starched stays make meddling 
fingers ache ; 

(Transferred to those ambiguous things 
that ape 

Goats in their visage, women in their 
shape:) 

No damsel faints when rather closely 
press’d, 

But more caressing seems, when most 
caress’d ; 

Superfluous hartshorn and reviving 
salts, 

Both banish’d by the sov’reign cordial 
Waltz.” 


Though gentle Genlis, in her strife 
with Staél, 

Would e’en proscribe thee from a 
Paris ball; 

Thee Fashion hails—from countesses 
to queens; 

And maids and valets waltz behind 
the scenes. 

Wide and more wide thy ’witching 
circle spreads, 

And turns—if nothing else—at least 
our heads ; 

With thee e’en clumsy cits attempt to 
bounce, 

And cockneys practice what they 
can’t pronounce.* 


* This assertion is incorrect: the 
Cockney pronunciation of the word 
being the true one. 


Note by the Editor’s Cousin-German. 


Gods! how the glorious theme my 
strain exalts, 

And rhyme finds partner-rhyme, in 
praise of Waltz.” 


Anacreontic. 

Oh ne’er by cold caution blight plea. 
sure’s gay beains, 

That, shining so brightly o’er life’s 
troubled dreams, 

Spread a halo of light round futurity’s 
gloom, 

And expand the young buddings of 
joy into bloom. 


When Bacchus invites ye to taste the 
delight, 

Which his rich sparkling nectar ne’er 
fails to excite, 

Oh! never stand doubting, but yield 
all your soul, 

To the exquisite joys of the rose-cir- 
cled bowl. 


Or when Venus (kind Goddess!) in 
am’rous hour, 

Leads the girl long-beloved to a deep- 
shaded bow’r, 

Softly whisp’ring the maxims of love 
in her ear, 


Till rising desire Julls each maidenly 
fear— 


Oh! lives there a man, who could 
view love’s soft beam, 

O’er her languishing feotures in ten- 
derness gleam, 
(Fair presage of rapture! bright pros- 
pect of bliss!) : 
And could fail to improve such a mor 
ment as this? 

Boy, bring me the bowl! Julia, pillow 
my head 

On that bosom where heaven’s choice 
beauties are spread; 

And Pil heed not the cold-hearted 
moralisl’s sneer 

Vor oh! if there’s bliss to be found— 
it is here! 

London, Oct. 1819. EUSTACE. 
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